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PREFACE. 


This  Handbook  is  intended  for  the  nse  of  speakers  and  debaters 
who  support  the  Policy  of  Preferential  Tariffs  and  Reciprocity 
announced  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  may  also  be  useful  to  those 
who  desire  to  study  the  question  in  some  detail,  but  have  no  time 
for  extensive  research. 

Brevity  has  been  studied  throughout ;  and  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  suggest  the  best  method  of  handling  the  topics  introduced 
so  as  to  make  a  favourable  impression  on  a  popular  audience. 

Statistics  are  mostly  given  in  exact  figures ;  but  in  citing  them  at 
meetings  speakers  should  substitute  round  numbers  as  being  more 
readily  intelligible.  Although  the  statistical  tables  have  been  cur- 
tailed wherever  curtailment  was  possible  without  destroying  their 
value,  the  amount  of  statistical  information  is  still  considerable. 
This  information  should  be  useful  in  encouraging  thorough  prepar- 
ation, and  also  as  enabling  speakers  to  meet  readily  any  challenge 
for  proof  of  their  assertions.  But  it  is  hoped  that  the  stress  here 
laid  upon  statistical  proof  will  not  lead  any  speaker  into  the  error 
of  supplying  a  popular  audience  with  more  calculations  than  they 
can  digest.  Statistics  are  best  supplied  in  printed  handbills,  and 
should  be  given  only  sparingly  by  word  of  mouth. 

Before  the  winter  a  set  of  lantern  slides  will  be  prepared  con- 
taining a  graphic  exhibition  of  the  most  important  of  the  statistical 
tables. 

In  preparing  this  little  book  free  use  has  been  made  of  the 
contributions  of  many  journalists  and  correspondents  of  newspapers 
to  the  controversy.  As  economy  of  space  has  been  the  first  consider- 
ation, it  is  hoped  that  this  general  acknowledgment  and  disclaimer 
of  originality  will  suffice. 

Most  of  the  topics  dealt  with  in  this  Handbook,  and  others 
pertinent  to  the  Enquiry,  are  treated  with  more  elaboration,  and 
with  a  vivacity  not  attempted  in  this  little  book,  in  the  special 
articles  on  Imperial  Reciprocity  appearing  in  the  Daily  Telegraph. 
A  re-issue  of  these  articles  is  promised. 

The  Handbook  has  been  produced  under  pressure  and  to  meet 
an  instant  demand.  A  second,  and  probably  enlarged,  edition  will 
be  issued  in  October  or  November.  For  the  purpose  of  the  later 
edition  criticisms  and  suggestions  from  friends  of  the  Policy  are 
invited,  and  will  be  duly  considered.  Communications  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Tariff  Committee,  39,  Edmund 
Street,  Birmingham. 

July,  1903. 

»%  References  in  Roman  numerals  are  to  the  Statistical  Tables 
{numbered  consecutively) ;  those  in  Arabic  numerals  are  to  pages  of 
this  book. 
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I.— -GENERAL    STATEMENT    OF   THE    CASE  FOR 
FISCAL  REFORM. 


In  July,  1902,  the  Colonial  Premiers  assembled  in  London,  hav- 
ing been  invited  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  consider  the  project  of 
establishing  Free  Trade  within  the  Empire,  passed  resolutions 
by  which  they  (1)  committed  themselves  to  a  policy  of  Preferential 
Tariffs  in  favour  of  Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  (2) 
begged  His  Majesty's  Government  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
granting  a  reciprocal  Preference  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  Colonial 
products  (p.  28).  It  is  now  certain  that,  given  reciprocity,  this  policy 
is  approved  by  the  majority  of  citizens  in  all  self-governing 
Colonies. 

To  this  request  it  is  necessary  that,  within  a  reasonable  time, 
an  answer  shall  be  given  by  the  Imperial  Government,  with  the 
assent,  previously  obtained,  of  the  Parliament  and  People. 

The  Colonial  Secretary  has  invited  the  Nation  to  assent  to  an 
affirmative  reply. 

Thus  an  issue  is  raised  which  requires  early  decision.  The 
opportunity,  if  wasted,  may  never  recur,  for  Colonies  desiring 
reciprocity  will,  if  repelled  by  the  Mother  Country,  be  under  a 
strong  temptation  to  seek  reciprocity  elsewhere. 

The  issue  is  therefore  primarily  a  question  of  Imperial  Policy, 
and  as  such  of  the  first  importance.  Nothing  less  is  involved  than 
the  realisation  or  final  abandonment  of  the  project  of  Imperial 
Federation.  It  is  essential  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  present 
controversy  that  opponents  should  not  be  permitted  to  ignore  the 
Imperial  Problem,  but  should  be  pressed  to  propound  an  alternative 
solution,  if  they  have  one. 

The  Canadian  Government  having  in  1897  established  a  general 
Preference  of  33|%  in  favour  of  British  Merchandise,  and  being  dis- 
posed to  extend  this  preference,  has  been  threatened  by  Germany 
with  a  high  Tariff  for  the  exclusion  of  Canadian  goods.  This 
threat  implies  a  refusal  to  recognise  the  British  Empire  as  a  political 
unit. 

A  grave  question  of  high  international  politics  is  raised  by  this 
menace.  In  the  view  of  German  publicists,  German  policy  must  be 
governed  by  the  apprehension  of  the  "  Drei  Weltreiche," — the  three 
(future  or  possible)  world-powers.  Two  of  these  are  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Russia,  both  powers  which,  unlike  Germany,  possess 
within  their  present  limits  vast  possibilities  of  expansion.  The  third 
is  the  British  Empire,— but  the  British  Empire  is  not  yet  federated  or 
consolidated :  it  is  still  waiting  for  its  Bismarck.  Germany  therefore 
has  an  interest  in  obstructing  British  Imperial  Federation. 
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In  any  country  but  Great  Britain,  the  menace  of  Germany  would 
have  been  countered  at  once  by  a  retaliatory  threat.  But  Britain 
having  no  Tariff  is  without  the  means  of  protecting  her  commercial 
interests  either  by  negotiation  or  retaliation,  or  the  fear  of  retaliation. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  mere  intimation  of  a  possible  change  of 
policy  has  had  its  effect,  and  German  newspapers  have  suddenly 
adopted  a  more  conciliatory  tone. 

The  proposed  Tariff  Policy  therefore  includes  the  institution  of 
Import  Duties  which  shall  be  (1)  Preferential,  in  acknowledgment 
and  encouragement  of  the  preferential  treatment  of  our  own  trade 
in  the  Colonies;  and  (2)  Retaliatory,  if  fair  international  conditions 
of  trade  cannot  be  secured  by  negotiation. 

Supporters  must  be  prepared — not  necessarily  to  dispute  the 
Economic  Theory  of  Free  Trade  (free  interchange  of  commodities 
at  their  natural  price)  or  to  deny  the  advantages  of  a  system  (if 
such  were  attainable)  of  universal  reciprocal  international  Free 
Trade, — but  to  resist  the  contention  that  our  commercial  prosperity 
since  1846  has  been  due  wholly  to  Free  Imports,  and  will  be 
endangered  by  any  modification  of  that  system. 

Thus  an  Economical  Question  is  raised  by  the  proposed  solution 
of  the  Imperial  Problem. 

Chief  Advantages  to   be  secured  by  the  proposed 
Tariff  Reform. 

1.  It  begins  the  establishment  of  Imperial  Federation  on  the  only 

possible  foundation — that  of  Fiscal  Union  and  Commercial 
Reciprocity. 

This  is  the  necessary  basis  of  any  stable  federation.  Examples: 
The  Federation  of  U.S.A. ;  the  German  Empire ;  the  recent  Aus- 
tralian Federation ;  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  In  Australia,  com- 
merce is  included  in  the  powers  entrusted  to  the  Federal  Parliament. 
The  German  Zollgebiet,  or  area  of  the  Zollverein,  is  practically  con- 
terminous with  the  Empire.  Inter-State  Free  Trade  is  the  essence  of 
the  Federation  of  U.S.A.,  and  a  Pan-American  Reciprocity  is  among 
the  aspirations  of  American  politicians.  The  strong  desire  of  Canada 
for  reciprocity  is  stimulated  by  her  vicinity  to  the  great,  prosperous 
example  of  commercial  federation. 

2.  It  is  the  first  necessary  step  towards  Free  Trade  within  and  through- 

out the  Empire,  and,  therefore,  provides  for  a  great  future 
extension  of  our  Area  of  Free  Trade. 

The  international  Free  Trade  which  Cobden  expected  (p.  29)  is, 
by  common  consent,  now  unattainable.  The  commercial  policy  of 
the  world  (outside  the  United  Kingdom)  is  guided  by  the  theory  of 
National  Economy,  not  by  the  theory  of  International  Free  Trade. 
The  greatest  commercial  prosperity  of  the  future  is  for  the  nation 
with  the  largesl  Krec  Trade  area.  This  advantage  is  possessed  by 
the  United  States  of  America:  hence  her  commercial  progress.  The 
United  Kingdom,  as  such,  cannot  scenic  this  advantage:  the  British 
Empire  can. 
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3.  It  encourages  the  most  valuable  and  the  most  hopeful  part  of 

our  external  trade — that  ivith  British  Possessions. 

For  proof  of  the  peculiar  value  of  Colonial  Trade  see  I,  II, 
vin  (pp.  11,  12,  15). 

4.  It  arms  our  Government  -with  the  means  of  securing,  by  treaty 

or  negotiation,  better  treatment  for  the  products  of  our  manu- 
factures in  foreign  markets. 

At  present  we  cannot  negotiate  effectively  because  we  have 
nothing  to  give  or  withhold.  Cobden  (1860)  was  able  to  secure  advan- 
tage in  the  French  Treaty  because  we  had  still  something  to  offer. 
Now  we  give  the  open  market  away  for  nothing. 

5.  It  provides  the  means  of  protecting  British  Manufacturers  and 

British  Workmen  against  the  unfair  competition  of  foreign 
factories. 

Unfair  competition  includes  (a)  Dumping,  or  the  exportation  of 
surplus  products  at  less  than  the  full  cost  of  production  (p.  27) : 
(b)  competition  of  trades  fostered  by  bounties,  subsidies,  or  indirect 
aids  from  the  State :  (c)  competition  of  sweated  industries.  Our 
workmen  are  protected  against  sweating  by  Factory  Acts  and  by  the 
operation  of  Trades  Unions:  this  very  protection  tends  to  destroy 
their  industries,  unless  it  is  supplemented  by  protection  against 
underpaid  industry  abroad. 

6.  By    encouraging    the    interchange    of    British  manufactured 

products  for  Colonial  agricultural  products,  it  stimulates 
Colonial  farming,  directs  the  stream  of  emigration  to  our 
own  Colonies,  and  so  hastens  the  time  when  the  Empire  will 
be  competent  to  feed  Use 

This  consideration  is  of  great  importance  in  view  of  danger  to 
our  food  supply  in  case  of  war. 

7.  It   furnishes    us    with    the    best   iveapon   for   defeating  the 

operations  of  the  great  Foreign  Trusts  and  Combines. 

The  American  Meat  Combine  has  already  raised  prices  in  England 
by  more  than  a  penny  a  pound.  In  1898,  Leiter's  corner,  though 
unsuccessful,  raised  wheat  in  our  market  from  30s.  to  57s.  The 
operations  of  the  Steel  Corporation  and  of  the  Morgan  Steamship 
Trust  are  regarded  with  great  apprehension  by  British  Traders. 
Such  interferences  with  "natural"  prices  were  not  within  Cobden's 
view,  and  are  left  out  of  account  in  the  Free  Trade  Theory.  It  is 
significant  that  shares  in  the  great  trusts  fell  on  the  announcement 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Policy.  Germany  has  a  complete  system  of 
similar  trusts  or  cartels. 


II.    THE  LEADING  ARGUMENTS  OF  OPPONENTS, 
WITH  HEADS  OF  REPLY. 


1.  Commercial  Reciprocity  or  Fiscal  Union  is  not  a  necessary  part 

of  any  scheme  of  Imperial  Federation. 

R.  No  example  of  Federation  without  Reciprocity  can  be  adduced. 
What  do  Opponents  mean  by  Imperial  Federation?  What  is  the 
alternative  suggested,  if  they  are  honestly  seeking  a  method  of 
consolidating  the  Empire  ?  No  reasonable  answer  appears  to  be 
forthcoming  to  these  questions. 

2.  Preferential  treatment  of  Colonial  Produce  entails  taxation  of 

(foreign)  food,  and  will  therefore  raise  the  cost  of  living  to 
the  poor  man. 

R.  (a)  Food  is  already  taxed  (tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar,  currants 
and  raisins;  also  tobacco,  a  poor  man's  luxury).  The  duties  put  on 
wheat  and  perhaps  on  other  articles  of  food  will  be  counterbalanced 
by  remission  of  taxes  on  other  sorts  of  food.    (See  xvn,  20.) 

(b)  Even  if  the  Policy  involved  the  increase  of  the  cost  of 
living  (which  it  does  not),  the  opportunity  of  securing,  for  all  time 
and  under  all  circumstances,  an  abundant  food  supply  should  not  be 
neglected.  Dependence  on  foreign  sources  for  the  bare  necessaries 
of  life  is  dangerous. 

3.  Remember  the  misery  of  the  Old  Corn  Laiv. 

R.  It  is  not  proposed  to  restore  the  Old  Corn  Law.  The  Pre- 
ferential Tariff  on  wheat  will  be  vastly  smaller  than  the  Corn  Duty 
abolished  in  1846  (xvi,  19) :  it  will  leave  more  than  one-half  of  our 
corn  supply  free.  It  will  be  very  much  less  than  even  the  smaller 
fluctuations  of  the  corn  market  (xv,  ]9).  Within  the  last  30  years 
wheat  has  been  as  high  as  64s.,  and  as  low  as  23s.  (average  annual 
price).  The  great  cheapening  of  wheat  has  come  since,  and  in- 
dependently of,  the  remission  of  the  duty :  it  is  due  to  causes 
other  than  the  Free  Import  system  (new  areas,  improvement  of 
communications,  mechanical  appliances  reducing  the  cost  of  tillage 
and  transportation,  etc.)  :  and  those  causes  are  permanent. 

4.  Taxation   of  Raw  Materials  is    injurious    to  Manufacturing 

Industries. 

It.    [t  is  not  proposed  to  tax  raw  materials.  • 

5.  Our   Commercial   Prosperity   is  due.  solely  to  Free  Trade  (Free 

Imports).     Thai  system  therefore  mast  not  be  tampered  with. 

Ii.  (a)  Our  Commercial  Prosperity  the  incipient  decline  of 
which  it  is  proposed  to  arrest  is  due  to  many  causes  other  than 
the  Free  Emport  system.  Among  many  contributing  causes  note 
these.  Natural  advantages:  the  coal  supply;  abundance  of  harbours ; 
proximity  of  ports  bo  industrial  centres.    England  (he  only  country 
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undisturbed  by  invasion  during  the  Napoleonic  wars.  This  period, 
with  the  forty  years'  peace,  covers  a  great  era  of  industrial 
development,  in  which  we  got  a  long  start.  Control  of  the  sea, 
secured  by  Nelson  ;  disappearance  of  competitors  in  seafaring 
industry.  Until  recently  all  the  great  economising  inventions  were 
of  British  origin  (spinning-jenny,  power-loom,  steam  engine,  loco- 
motive engine  and  railway  system,  electric  telegraph,  penny  post, 
etc.).  It  is  absurd  to  neglect  these  and  many  other  causes,  and 
attribute  our  success  to  a  political  cause  which,  outside  England,  is 
not  recognised  as  a  cause  at  all  by  the  statesmen  of  any  country. 

(b)  There  must  be  a  flaw  in  reasoning  which,  if  it  proves 
anything,  proves  that  U.S.A.,  and  all  the  great  Continental  countries 
have  been  going  headlong  to  ruin  for  many  years,    (xn,  xiii,  xxiv, 

XXVI.) 

(c)  The  objection  assumes  that  the  question  of  Free  Trade 
(Free  Imports)  or  Protection  is  a  question  of  Aye  or  No.  It  is  a 
question  of  more  or  less.  Debaters  should  look  out  for  the  fallacy 
of  "taking  an  extreme  case,"  i.e. — supposing  and  refuting  what 
nobody  has  proposed.  The  "thin  end  of  the  wedge"  fallacy  is  also 
in  great  vogue,  as  always  when  there  is  a  desire  to  resist  any 
reform. 

(d)  See  section  iv  for  heads  of  a  more  detailed  treatment  of  the 
Free  Trade  (Free  Import)  question. 

6.  Import  Duties  raise  prices  by  the  whole  amount  of  the  duty ; 

therefore,  as  the  price  of  the  untaxed  ( colonial  and  home- 
grown )  product  is  raised  equally  with  that  of  the  taxed 
( foreign )  product,  the  loss  to  the  community  is  greater  than 
the  gain  to  the  State. 

R.  This  theory,  that  "Import  Duties  fall  wholly  on  the  con- 
sumer," or,  as  the  Americans  phrase  it,  that  "the  Tariff  is  a  Tax,"  is 
contradicted  by  experience  (xiv,  xxin),  and  is  now  abandoned  by  the 
best  instructed  economists  (p.  30).  It  is  now  admitted,  by  those 
who  are  not  ashamed  to  learn,  that  it  is  possible  to  "tax  the  foreigner" 
by  levying  an  import  duty,  and  so  charging  toll  for  access  to  our 
market.  If  we  refuse  to  tax  foreign  industries  at  all,  we  must  continue 
(for  the  State  must  have  money)  to  tax  home  industries  a  great  deal. 

7.  As  Imports  are  paid  for  by  Exports,  a  policy  ivhicJi  tends  to 

discourage  the  importation  of  foreign  produce  tends  also 
to  discourage  our  export  trade  to  foreign  countries. 

R.  The  inference  is  discredited  by  actual  experience.  Under  the 
McKinley  Tariff  importation  from  the  United  Kingdom  has  been 
greatly  diminished,  and  yet  exportation  to  the  United  Kingdom  has 
increased  greatly.  (See  ix,  x.)  Our  recent  trade  returns  show  that 
the  more  we  buy  from  foreigners  the  less  they  are  buying  from 

US.  (XI.) 

8.  As  we  do   a  larger   trade  ivith   Foreign  Countries  than  ivith 

British  Possessions,  to  encourage  Colonial  trade  is  to  dis- 
courage the  larger,  for  the  sake  of  the  smaller,  part  of  our 
commerce. 
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R.  (a)  The  discouragement  does  not  follow.  Foreigners  buy  our 
goods  because  they  want  them,  not  to  oblige  us. 

(6)  Colonies  buy  far  more  from  us  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion than  foreign  countries,  (xvm.)  Their  population  is  growing 
rapidly,  and  its  increase  will  be  accelerated  by  the  preference  given  to 
Colonial  agriculture.  British  Possessions  already  take  two-fifths  of 
our  exports.  At  the  present  rate  of  development  Colonial  will 
soon  overhaul  the  Foreign  trade.    Trade  follows  the  Flag. 

(c)  The  value  of  trade  is  not  to  be  measured  only  by  its  volume. 
The  comparative  character  of  our  Foreign  and  our  Colonial  trade  must 
also  be  taken  into  account.  Colonies  take  far  more  than  their  share  of 
our  manufactured  goods.  Exports  to  foreign  countries  consist,  in  a  far 
larger  proportion,  of  coal  and  other  irreplaceable  raw  material. 
Exportation  of  manufactures  to  Foreign  countries  is  rapidly  diminish- 
ing under  the  development  of  their  own  manufactures,  aided  by 
their  tariffs ;  this  exportation  will  be  ruinously  affected  unless  we 
find  compensation  in  larger  Colonial  trade  for  the  loss  of  Foreign 
trade,    (i,  n.) 

9.  The   Tariff  on  Foreign  prodtwts   will  provoke  retaliation;  ive 

are  challenging  a  Tariff  war  in  which  we  must  be  the  losers. 

R.  If  "  war"  is  the  right  metaphor,  there  is  already  a  tariff  war, 
in  which  we  are  defenceless  sufferers.  At  the  worst,  the  treatment 
proposed  to  Foreign  nations  is  what  they  are  accustomed  to  deal 
to  one  another,  and  to  expect  from  all  their  competitors  except  the 
United  Kingdom.  From  the  negotiations  for  which  this  policy  pro- 
poses to  give  us  an  opportunity  on  fair  terms,  the  result  that  is 
reasonably  to  be  expected  is  the  very  opposite  of  that  apprehended  by 
opponents.  We  shall  enter  negotiations  with  the  advantage  of 
having  the  most  to  offer  ;  we  can,  if  we  think  fit,  offer  conditional  Free 
Trade  in  return  for  mitigated  tariffs. 

10.  The  Policy  will  cause  friction   between   the  Mother  Country 

and  the  Colonies. 

R.  {a)  No,  it  will  not.  {b)  A  man  is  more  likely  to  be  irritated 
if  you  refuse  his  request  than  if  you  do  what  he  asks. 


III.— STATISTICAL  TABLES,   WITH  OBSERVATIONS  AND 
INFERENCES. 


Abbreviations. 

B.O.T.,  Board  of  Trade  Returns;  F.O.,  Foreign  Office;  Ann  St., 
Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1902  (Cd.  1582, 
1617);  B.O.T.  Mem.,  Memorandum  or  Comparative  Statistics  of 
Population,  Industry,  and  Commerce,  1902  (Cd.  1199) ;  St.  Abstr.  U.K., 
Statistical  Abstract  for  the  United  Kingdom,  1902  (Cd.  1239) ;  St.  Abstr. 
For.,  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  Principal  and  other  Foreign 
Countries,  1902  (Cd.  1237) ;  S.Y.B.,  Statesman's  Year  Book. 

i. 

Exports  of  British  and  Irish  Produce   and  Manufactures,   1902,  classified, 
(B.O.T.) 

To  Foreign  To  British 

Countries.  Possessions. 


1. 

Class. 
Living  Animals 

Value. 
£ 

676,149 

Per 
Cent. 
82 

Value. 
£ 

146,478 

Per 
Cent. 
18 

2. 

Articles  of  Food  and  Drink 

8,101,645 

47| 

9,047,956 

52* 

3. 

Raw  Materials 

28,574,019 

91* 

2,623,575 

8* 

4. 

Yarns  and  Textiles 

65,170,370 

63 

38,162,728 

37 

5. 

Metals    and  Manufactures 
therefrom 

23,576,959 

54* 

19,714,885 

45* 

6. 

Machinery  and  Mill  Work. . 

11,599,453 

62 

7,155,362 

38 

7. 

Ships,  new,  not  registered 
as  British 

4,547,040 

m 

1,324,535 

22* 

8. 

Apparel    and    Articles  of 
Personal  use 

1,749,823 

15 

10,035,576 

85 

9. 

Chemicals  and  Preparations 

6,777,824 

71 

2,808,984 

29 

10. 

Other  Manufactures 

21,295,365 

56* 

16,309,118 

43* 

11. 

Parcels  Post 

1,805,046 

52 

1,673,432 

48 

12. 

Unenumerated 

521,662 

95 

25,982 

5 

Total   . . 

£174,395,355 

£109,028,611 

38* 

Observations. — Foreign  Countries  take  from  us  a  vastly  larger  amount 
of  raw  materials,  including  coal,  than  British  Possessions.  Of 
manufactured  goods  Colonies  buy  more,  in  some  classes  far 
more,  than  their  share.  Nearly  all  the  raw  material  exported 
from  the  United  Kingdom  is  part  of  a  diminishing  and 
irreplaceable  supply.  The  exportation  of  raw  material,  as 
also  of  ships  and  machinery  (of  which  Colonies  take  less  than 
their  share),  is  a  provision  enabling  foreign  manufacturers  to 
compete  with  British  manufacturers. 

Inferences. — Colonial  trade  is  more  valuable  to  us  than  foreign  trade 
of  the  same  amount  measured  in  money. 


II. 


Exports  of  British  Produce,  1902;  Some  Important  Items.  (B.O.T.) 


To  Foreign 
Countries. 

To  British 
Possessions. 

Value 
£ 

1  CI 

Cent. 

v  aiue. 
£ 

lJer 
Cent. 

2. 

Beer  and  .Ale         . .         , , 

523,058 

29 

1,263,242 

71 

o 
tL. 

Biscuits  and  Cakes 

452,421 

52£ 

405,237 

47£ 

2. 

Cocoa  (ground  or  prepared) 

19,233 

15 

110,198 

85 

o 

a. 

Fresh  Herrings 

2,925,416 

99 

8,502 

1 

■z 
0. 

Unmanufactured  Clay 

474,620 

93£ 

32,699 

6£ 

3. 

V^Udl,   vUKc  cillU.       Llcl              .  . 

25,466,557 

92 

2,114,579 

8 

3. 

VV  UU1,    U.J1U.1  os.StAL 

891,554 

96 

38,285 

4 

10. 

VV                 UUiUUCU                .  .                   .  . 

1,866,618 

97J 

42,993 

2i 

(\t 

10,669,261 

85 

1,874,608 

15 

5. 

3,270,070 

91* 

298,335 

8i 

5. 

Rails 

1,528,947 

48£ 

1,644,256 

51* 

5. 

Galvanised  Iron 

1,388,437 

33£ 

2,744,736 

66^ 

5. 

Tinplates 

3,200,295 

74 

1,132,871 

26 

6. 

Textile  Machinery 

3,592,963 

m 

917,682 

20£ 

10. 

Railway  Carriages,  Wagons 
and  Trucks 

660,651 

28 

1,675,137 

72 

10. 

Cycles  and  Parts  .. 

234,215 

32J 

483,822 

67J 

10. 

Coal  Products 

1,135,560 

95 

62,645 

5 

10. 

Glass  and  Glass  Goods 

373,708 

34 

724,222 

66 

10. 

Leather,  un wrought 

1,075,506 

81 

261,056 

19 

Note. — The  numerals  indicate  the  class  in  which  these  exports  are 
severally  included  in  Table  1. 

Observations. — The  inference  already  drawn  from  Table  1  is  strengthened 
by  a  close  examination  of  these  details.  Colonies  take  less 
of  those  goods,  Avhich,  though  classified  as  manufactures,  are 
themselves  materials  of  other  manufactures  (e.g.,  combed  wool, 
pig-iron,  yarns,  coal  products,  leather).  Colonies  are  our  best 
customers  for  classes  of  merchandise  that  represent  a  high 
labour-value. 

Inferences.—  British  Possessions  give  more  employment  to  British 
labour  than  foreign  countries. 

in. 

Classified  Return  of  Imports  (General  Trade)  of  the.  United  Kingdom,  1S84-1902. 
(B.O.T.) 

Classification.    A.    Living  Animals. 

B.    Articles  of  Pood  and  Drink,  including  Tobacco. 
0.    Raw  Materials  and  partly  manufactured  Articles. 
I).   Manufactured  Articles. 
B.    Miscellaneous,  including  Parcel  Posti 


Note. — The  returns  are  percentages  of  total  Import  Trade, 
brevity,  two  years  out  of  three  are  omitted. 


13 
For 


A. 

% 

B. 

X 

C. 

% 

D. 

X 

E. 

X 

1884 

2-7 

39-0 

41'0 

137 

3-6 

1  So  / 

1  1 

Aoa 
tu  t 

Oi)  O 

15'0 

3 '6 

1890 

27 

39-5 

39'4 

15-0 

3-4 

1893 

1-6 

42-6 

35-4 

16-3 

41 

1896 

2-4 

40-1 

35-6 

13-4 

3-5 

1899 

2-0 

41'4 

34-3 

18*8 

3-5 

1902 

1-6 

40-9 

35-0 

187 

3-8 

Observations. — The  importation  of  materials  has  been  declining,  the 
importation  of  manufactured  goods  has  been  increasing. 
Compare  the  following  table  : — 

IV. 

Classified  Return  of  Exports  (Special  Trade)  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1884-1902. 
(B.O.T.) 

Living  Animals. 
Articles  of  Food  and  Drink. 
Raw  Materials. 


Classification.  — A. 

B. 
C. 


D.    Articles  or  partly  manufactured. 


A. 

X 

B. 

X 

C. 

X 

D. 

X 

1884 

0-3 

4*5 

6'0 

89-2 

1887 

0-5 

4-2 

5-8 

89-5 

1890 

0-3 

4-3 

8-2 

87-2 

1893 

0-3 

5-0 

7-8 

86-9 

1896 

0-4 

4-9 

7-4 

87-3 

1899 

0'4 

4-8 

lO'O 

84-8 

1902 

0-3 

5-8 

11-0 

82-9 

Observations. — The  exportation  of  manufactures  is  declining,  while 
the  exportation  of  raw  materials  is  rapidly  increasing. 
Compare  the  German  statistics  (vi,  vn). 


Exportation  of  Yams  and  Textile  Fabrics,  United  Kingdom,  1882-1902.  (B.O.T.) 


Value. 

Per  Cent,  of  Total 

£ 

Exports. 

1882 

112,099,000 

46-5 

1887 

108,061,000 

48-9 

1892 

100,056,000 

441 

1897 

96,578,000 

41-2 

1902 

103,337,000 

36-4 

Decrease  in  20  years   . . 

£8,762,000 

101 

or  7-8  X 

14 

Observations. — A    great  industry,   which  twenty  years  ago  supplied 
nearly  half  our  export  trade,  is  rapidly  declining. 

VI. 

Imports  of  Germany  (Special  Trade )  1882-1890.    (B.  O. T. ) 

Classification. — A.    Food,  including  Live  Animals  and  Tobacco. 

B.  Raw  Materials. 

C.  Manufactured  Goods. 

Note.— The  returns  are  percentages  of  total  import  trade. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

1882 

33-5 

38-7 

27-8 

1885 

30-3 

41-2 

28-5 

1888 

27-6 

45-8 

26*6 

1891 

36'3 

42'0 

21-8 

1894 

36'5 

42'3 

21-2 

1897 

34-5 

44-9 

20-6 

1900 

30-6 

48-6 

20-8 

Observations. — Compare  in.  While  British  importation  of  manufac- 
tures is  increasing,  German  importation  of  manufactures  is 
decreasing.  In  raw  materials  British  importation  is  decreasing,, 
German  increasing. 

VII. 

Exports  of  Germany  (Special  Trade )  1882-1890.    (B.O. T. ) 

Classification. — A.    Food,  including  Live  Animals  and^Tobacco. 

B.  Raw  Materials. 

C.  Manufactured  Goods. 

Note. — The  returns  are  percentages  of  total  export  trade. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

1882 

20-8 

20-2 

59-0 

1885 

18-5 

18-6 

62-9 

1888 

15-2 

20*1 

64-7 

1891 

13-8 

21-7 

64-5 

1894 

14-0 

22-6 

63-4 

1897 

14-2 

22-4 

63-4 

1900 

11-2 

24-1 

647 

Observations. — Compare  IV.  The  exportation  of  manufactures  from 
Germany  is  increasing,  from  the  United  Kingdom  is  decreasing. 

Tables  in  to  VII. 

Inferences. — In  recent  years  the  development  of  German  Trade  has 
been  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  British  Trade.  The  United 
Kingdom  has  still  a  larger  proportionate  exportation  of 
manufactures  than  Germany,  but  the  advantage  is  rapidly 
diminishing.  As  the  United  Kingdom  is  a  Free  Trade  (Free 
Import)  country,  and  Germany  a  Protected  country,  this 
recent  experience  annihilates  the  old  theory  that  the  United 
Kingdom  owes  her  success  as  a  manufacturing  country  to  the 
Free  Trade  (Free  import.)  system. 
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VIII. 

Import  Trade  of  British  Possessions,  1901  (in  Thousands  of  Pounds).  (B.O.T.) 
Cd.  1638. 


From 
United 
Kingdom. 

£ 

From 
British 
Possessions. 
£ 

From 
Foreign 
Countries. 
£ 

India 

39,673 

5,018  • 

14,464 

Australia 

25,069 

3,997 

12,436 

New  Zealand. 

6,878 

2,457 

2,018 

Natal  

6,523 

1,479 

1,554 

Cape 

13,803 

3,246 

4,367 

Canada 

8,832 

761 

28,831 

Other  British  Possessions 

12,418 

14,256 

24,391 

£113,196 

£31,214 

£88,061 

percentages  are  : — 

India 

United 
Kingdom. 

67 

British 
Possessions. 
9 

Foreign 
Countries. 

24 

Australia.. 

60 

10 

30 

New  Zealand 

61 

21 

18 

Natal 

68 

16 

16 

Cape 

64 

16 

20 

Canada  .. 

23 

2 

75 

Other  British  Possessions 

24 

28 

48 

49 

13 

38 

Note.—  Compare  with  the  percentage  column  (United  Kingdom)  the 
following  statement  of  the  percentage  of  the  imports  which 
the  foreign  nations  with  which  we  do  most  trade  draw  from 
the  United  Kingdom.    (Calculated  from  S.Y.B.) 


% 

United  States  of  America  . .  . .  11 

France            ..         ..  ..  ..  15 

Germany        ..         ..  ..  ..  11 

Russia            ..         ..  ..  ..  19 

Netherlands     ..         ..  ..  ..  12 

Belgium         . .         . .  . .  . ,  12 


Observations. — With  a  few  exceptions,  especially  Canada  (which,  owing 
to  neighbourhood  imports  largely  from  the  United  States  of 
America),  Straits  Settlements,  and  the  West  Indies,  British 
Possessions  draw  considerably  more  than  one-half  of  their 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom.  All  the  chief  British 
Possessions  are  far  better  customers  of  the  United  Kingdom 
than  any  foreign  country. 


L6 


Inferences. — Trade  follows  the  Flag,  1 1  by  Preferential  Trading  and  other 
means  we  encourage  Colonial  development,  we  are  providing 
ourselves  and  our  posterity  with  the  best  customers  for  the 
products  of  our  industry. 

JX. 

British  Trade  with  the  United  States  of  America,  1886-1900.     (B.O.T.  Mem.) 
With  percentages,  taking  Imports  and  Exports  of  1886  as  100. 

Imports  from  U.S.A.        Exports  to  U.S.A. 


1886 

Million  £ 
81'6 

% 

100 

Million  £ 
26-8 

% 

100 

1887 

83-0 

102 

29-5 

110 

1888 

79-8 

98 

28-9 

108 

1889 

95-5 

117 

30-3 

113 

1890 

97-3 

119 

321 

120 

1891 

104-4 

128 

27-5 

103 

1892 

108-2 

133 

26-5 

99 

1893 

91-8 

111 

24-0 

90 

1894 

89-6 

110 

18-8 

70 

1895 

86-5 

106 

27*9 

104 

1898 

106-3 

130 

20-4 

76 

1897 

113-0 

139 

21-0 

79 

1898 

126-1 

154 

14-7 

55 

1899 

120-1 

147 

18-1 

67 

1900 

138-8 

170 

19-8 

74 

Increase  of  Imports 

70£ 

Decrease  of  Exports        ..         ..         ..         ..         ..  26% 

Observations. — This  table  exhibits  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  effect  of 
protective  import  duties.  The  McKinley  Tariff  was  enacted  in 
1890  ;  its  immediate  effect  is  seen  in  the  sudden  fall  of  British 
exports  to  the  United  States  of  America  in  1891.  In  1894,  the 
Republican  party  having  been  defeated,  the  Democratic 
Government  modified  the  Tariff,  making  it  less  severely  pro- 
tective. In  1895  there  is  a  sudden  rise  in  our  exports  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  In  1896  Mr.  McKinley  returned  to 
power;  in  1897  a  new  Tariff  Act  restored  the  stringency  of 
1890— and  again  there  is  a  sudden  decline  in  British  exports. 
This  is  the  intended  effect  of  a  protective  Tariff.  But  observe 
that,  so  far  from  the  Tariff  injuring  the  export  trade  of  the 
United  States  of  America  (our  import  trade,  col.  1),  the  fall 
in  imports  is  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  exports. 

Tnferentee. — (1)  Protective  duties  diminish  the  dependence  of  a  country 
on  foreign  supplies,  and  so  stimulate  home  industries,  without 
injuring  the  export  trade.  (2)  Whatever  true  meaning  may  be 
contained  in  the  maxim,  "  Imports  are  paid  for  by  exports,"  it 

is  not  true  that  a  policy  which  diminishes  imports  must  also 
diminish  exports.      (3)  The  more  we  buy  of  the  United  States 

of  America,  the  less  they  buy  <>l"  us. 
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x. 

Effect  of  the  McKinley  Tariff  on  American  Industry.  (S.Y.B.) 

Increase 

1890  1900  percent. 

Persons  employed  in  Manufacturing  Industries         4,712,622        5,718,817  21£ 

Persons  employed  in  Textile  Industries  . .      . .  527,874  678,273  28-J- 

Persons  employed  in  Iron  and  Steel  Industries  175,506  235,705  34 

'Observations.—  Mr.  McKinley's  policy  of  encouraging  home  industry  was 
justified  by  results. 

Inferences. — British  working  men  have  a  special  interest  in  securing  a 
fair  trial  of  a  similar  policy  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

XI. 

Three  years'  trading  with  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions.  (Ann.  St.) 


1900 

1901 

1902 

Imports  from  Foreign  Countries 

413,544,528 

416,416,492 

421,598,241 

Imports  from  British  Possessions 

109,530,635 

105,573,706 

106,793,033 

JExports  to  Foreign  Countries 

252,349,700 

234,745,904 

231,727,297 

Exports  to  British  Possessions 

102,024,054 

113,118,364 

117,511,482 

JExports  of  British  Produce  (Foreign) 

196,812,400 

175,233,975 

174,395,355 

JSxports  of  British  Produce  (British 

Possessions) 

  94,379,596 

104,788,401 

109,C 

128,611 

Percentages 

1900 

1901 

1902 

Imports  from 

/  Foreign  Countries 
•  •  \  British  Possessions 

79 

21 

80 
20 

80 
20 

Exports  to    . . 

/  Foreign  Countries 
•  ■  \  British  Possessions 

71 
29 

68 
32 

66 
34 

Exports  of  British 
duce  to 

Pro-  J  Foreign  Countries 
. .  1  British  Possessions 

68 
32 

63 
37 

62 
38 

Observations. — Imports  from  foreign  countries  are  rising,  but  exports 
are  rapidly  falling.  Exports  to  British  Possessions  are 
rising  in  spite  of  a  slight  fall  of  imports. 

Inferences. — The  more  we  buy  of  foreign  countries,  the  less  they  are 
buying  from  us.  To  encourage  Colonial  trade  is  to  encourage 
the  export  trade,  and  therefore  to  increase  employment  at 
home. 

XII. 

Increase  of  Export  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Germany,  and  in 
the  United  States  of  America.    (B.O.T.  Mem.) 

Average  of  1880-84      1896-1900       Increase  Increase 

5  Years.  Million  £      Million  £        Million  £       per  cent. 

United  Kingdom    . .         . .  234  249  15  6 '4 

France    138  150  12  8'7 

•Germany     . .         . .         . .  156  192  36  23  1 

United  States  of  America  . .  166  237  71  42'8 
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Observation*.  —  The  export  trade  of  Germany  and  the  United  Slates  of 
America,  under  Protection,  has  grown  more  rapidly  than  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom  under  the  Free  Import  system. 

Inferences. — The  extreme  Free  Trade  theory  will  not  stand  the  test  of 
experience. 

XIII. 

Exportation  of  Manufactured  Goods  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Franca,  ( term/my  y 
and  the  United  States  of  America.    (B.O.T.  Mem.) 


Average  of 

1883-87. 

1896-1900. 

Increase. 

Increase 

5  Years. 

Million  £ 

Million  £ 

Million  £ 

per  cent- 

United  Kingdom 

200 

203 

8 

4 

France 

69 

82 

13 

19 

Germany 

97 

127 

30 

31 

United  States  of  America  .. 

28 

66 

38 

136 

Note. — There  are  differences  in  the  classification  of  exports  a& 
"  manufactured "  in  different  countries.  This  does  not,  how- 
ever, affect  the  significance  of  the  percentages  of  increase. 
In  the  earlier  period  ships  were  not  counted  among  exports 
by  the  B.O.T.  ;  therefore,  they  are  omitted  also  in  calculating 
the  later  average. 

Inferences.— The  extreme  Free  Trade  theory  will  not  stand  the  test 
of  experience. 

XIV. 

Effect  of  Tariff  on  Cost  of  Living  in  France.  (F.O.)  (From  French  Official 
Returns.) 

Fresh  Beef.      Fresh  Mutton. 


s.   d.  s.  d. 

Duty  before  1892  (per  cwt.)   ..         ..  4   10  4  10 

Duty  under  1892  Tariff  (per  cwt.)     . .  10     1  12  11 

Average  Prices  per  lb.        d.  d. 

1890  61  8 

1891  7  8J 
189  2                      63t  8 
1893                      6i  ,  74 
1901                       6i  8 


Observations.— The  price  of  meat  to  the  consumer  was  not  raised  by 
the  increase  of  duty.  The  revenue  accruing  to  the  State 
from  the  duty  has  been  a  clear  gain  to  the  community. 

Note.—  Prof.  F.  Y.  Edgeworth,  of  Oxford,  collects  {Economic  Jowrndl,, 
vol.  iv,  p.  If>)  some  examples  of  the  effect  of  the  McKinley 
Tariff  on  food  prices  in  the  United  States  of  America..  A 
duty  of  two  dollars  a  ton  on  hay  caused  a  Pal]  of  two  dollars 
on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  frontier,  the  price  on  the  American 
side  remaining  unchanged.  "The  duty  of  live  cents  a 
dozen  imposed  upon  eggs  w.is  paid  by  the  foreign  producer. 
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not  by  the  consumer."  Foreign  producers  "dropped  the 
valuation  on  most  farm  products  just  about  the  amount  of 
the  duty  imposed  by  the  McKinley  Bill."  "They  had  to 
take  30%  less  for  their  horses.' 

Inferences. — The  theory  that  "import  duties  fall  wholly  on  the 
consumer"  is  disproved.  In  certain  circumstances  they  are 
paid  partly,  or  even  wholly,  by  the  foreign  producer.  It  is 
not  impossible  to  tax  the  foreigner.  Small  import  duties  on 
food  do  not  necessarily  raise  the  price  of  food. 

xv. 

Fluctuations  in  the  Price  of  Wheat,  1866-1900.    (St.  Abstr.  U.K.) 


Period. 

Average. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

s. 

a. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

1866-1870 

54 

7 

64 

5 

46  10 

1871-1875 

54 

7 

58 

8 

45  2 

1876-1880 

47 

6 

56 

9 

43  10 

1881-1885 

40 

1 

45 

4 

32  10 

1886-1890 

31 

5 

32 

6 

29  9 

1891-1895 

27 

11 

37 

0 

22  10 

1896-1900 

28 

7 

34 

0 

25  8 

Note. — In  the  first  column  the  average  of  the  average  annual  prices 
of  five  years  is  given  ;  in  the  second  and  third  the  highest 
and  lowest  of  the  average  annual  prices  during  the  period. 
The  prices  are  those  of  British  wheat  per  imperial  quarter. 

Observations. — In  1867,  21  years  later  than  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law, 
wheat  was  as  high  as  64s.  5d.  ;  it  has  since  been  as  low  as 
22s.  lOd.  During  the  past  30  years  there  has  been,  despite 
frequent  oscillations,  a  rapid  decline  in  the  price  of  wheat. 
This  decline  must  be  due  to  other  causes  than  Free  Trade, 
for  trade  was  as  free  in  1867  as  now.  The  steadiness  of 
prices  since  1885  shows  that  these  causes  of  cheapness  are 
permanent. 

Oscillations  of  price,  insufficient  to  influence  the  price  of 
bread,  are  yet  larger  than  the  duty  of  2s.  or  3s.  a  quarter 
which  is  required  to  give  preference  to  Colonial  exporters. 

Inferences. — There  is  no  sense  or  reason  in  the  outcry  about  the  dear 
loaf. 

XVI. 

The  Old  Corn  Laws.       (Abrogated  1846.) 

Duty  on  Wheat. 
Price  of  Wheat  1828-1842  1842-1846 

per  Quarter.  (Wellington's  Sliding  Scale).      (Peel's  Sliding  Scale). 

70s.  10s.   8d.  5s. 

60s.  26s.   8d.  12s. 

50s.  36s.   8d.  20s. 
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Observations. — A  preferential  import  duty  of,  say,  2s.,  which  would  be 
sufficient  to  give  the  necessary  recompense  to  the  corn-growing 
colonies  for  the  proposed  preference  of  our-  manufactures,  is 
quite  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  duty  imposed  on  wheat, 
even  when  the  price  was  as  high  as  50s.,  under  the  Corn  Laws 


attacked  by  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League. 

XVII. 

Taxation  of  Food  (not  including  intoxicants),  1902.  (Ann.  St.) 

Gross  Amount  of  Taxation  per 
Duty  received.       head  of  population. 

£  s.  d: 

Coffee  and  Chicory          ..                      229,427  1J 

Cocoa                                                      258,030  1J 

Tea                                                       6,361,016  3  0i 

Sugar                                                    5,974,068  2  10 

Fruits                                                      445,217  2£ 

Total  Food                                             13,267,758  6  3| 

Tobacco                                                 12,398,168  5  10J 

Total  Food  and  Tobacco  . .         . .         25,665,926  12  2\ 


Note. — In  this  calculation  the  population  is  taken  as  42,000,000.  Sugar 
includes  molasses  ;  but  the  taxation  on  confectionery,  etc.,  is 
not  taken  into  account. 

The  product  of  the  late  Corn  Duty  is  not  reckoned,  as  it 
has  now  been  removed. 

Observations. — Food  is  already  taxed,  with  the  consent  of  all  parties.  A 
tax  on  wheat,  if  it  fell  wholly  on  the  consumer,  would  amount 
to  9d.  a  head  for  every  shilling  a  quarter  of  duty. 

Inferences. — Existing  taxation  of  food  affords  ample  opportunity  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  that  any  new  duties  imposed  on  food 
shall  be  counterbalanced  by  remissions  in  the  present  taxation. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  Preferential  Tariff  should  increase  the 
cost  of  living. 

XVIII. 

Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  ( 1902 )  reckoned  at  per  head  of  importing 
population.       (S.Y.B.  and  Ann.  St.) 


Approximate 

Imports 

Imports  from 

Population. 

from  U.K. 

U.K.  per  head 

Foreign  Countries. 

£ 

£ 

s.  d. 

Russia       ..        ..  .. 

141,000,000 

8,635,393 

0 

1  2£ 

Gentian  y 

56,000,000 

22,850,295 

0 

8  2 

Holland 

5,000,000 

8,445,915 

1 

13  9£ 

Belgium 

6,700,000 

8,409,659 

1 

5  1 

Franco   

39,000,000 

15,587,300 

0 

8  0 

!  nilcd  Stales  of  America 

76,000,000 

23,760,913 

0 

6  3 
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Approximate 

Imports 

Imports  from 

Population. 

from  U.K. 

U.K.  per  head. 

£ 

£    s.  d. 

Natal 

925,000 

7,678,892 

8    6  0 

Cape  Colony 

2,400,000 

16,737,847 

6   19  6 

Australia 

3,700,000 

19,530,118 

5     5  6 

New  Zealand 

780,000 

5,677,576 

7     5  7 

Canada 

5,400,000 

10,345,256 

1   18  4 

Note. — The  exportation  to  Germany  is  larger  than  appears,  as 
merchandise  destined  for  Germany  may  pass  through  Dutch 
or  Belgian  ports.  If  Germany,  Holland  and  Belgium  are  taken 
together,  the  importation  per  head  is  lis.  8d.  The  great 
majority  of  population  of  the  Gape  and  Natal  is  coloured  ;  if 
white  population  only  is  reckoned  the  quotient  will  be  much 
larger.  The  imports  are  those  of  British  produce,  not  including 
foreign  merchandise  passing  through  the  United  Kingdom. 
India  takes  2s.  lOd.  per  head  of  population. 

Observations. —  In  proportion  to  population,  Colonies  are  vastly  better 
customers  to  us  than  our  best  customers  among  foreign  nations. 
The  best  future  hope  of  our  trade  lies  in  the  rapid  growth  of 
Colonial  population.  Kinship  and  the  common  flag  count  for 
far  more  than  proximity  in  attracting  trade. 


Decay  of  the  Woollen  Manufacture,  1887-1901.    (St.  Abstr.  U.K.) 


Woollen  Manufactures. 
Total  Exports 
Total  Imports 

Exports  decreased  by 
Imports  increased  by 

XX. 

Decay  of  the  Silk  Manufacture,  1881-1901.    (St.  Abstr.  U.K.) 


1887 

£ 

20,594,962 
7,711,227 

31% 
24% 


Silk  Manufactures. 
Exports 

Imports         . .  , 


1887 

£ 

2,327,779 
10,382,356 

39% 
25|% 


1901 

£ 

14,237,368 
9,577,680 


1901 

£ 

1,429,381 
13,030,321 


Exports  decreased  by 
Imports  increased  by 
XXI. 

Decay  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry,  1887-1901.    (St.  Abstr.  U.K.) 


Iron  and  Steel. 
Exports 
Imports 


Exports  decreased  by 
Imports  increased  by 


1887. 

Tons. 
4,143,028 
375,915 
30% 
158% 


1901. 

Tons. 
2,897,719 
967,640 
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XXII. 

Foreign  Competition  in  the  Glass  Trade,  1887-1901,     (St.  Abstr.  U.K.) 

1887.  1901. 

Glass  of  all  kinds.  £  £ 

Exports    1,021,029  1,057,155 

Imports   1,674,268  3,529,527 

Exports  increased  by      ..  3£% 

Imports  increased  by      ..  111% 

Observations.  — (xix-xxii.)  In  1878  the  late  Prof.  Fawcett,  replying 
to  the  advocates  of  "  Fair  Trade,"  was  able  to  write:  £;  No 
single  case  can  be  brought  forward  in  which  English  trade 
suffers  to  any  appreciable  extent  by  foreign  products  under- 
selling in  our  own  markets  the  same  articles  of  English 
manufacture." 

The  four  examples  given  (to  which  many  others  might 
be  added,  e.g.,  cement,  cotton,  hosiery,  hardware  and  cutlery, 
leather,  boots  and  shoes,  clocks  and  watches)  are  sufficient 
to  prove  that  Prof.  Fawcett's  statement  is  no  longer  true. 
The  basis  of  the  argument  for  Free  Imports  is  now  destroyed. 

The  examples  are  of  successful  competition  (in  manu- 
factures) of  protected  countries  against  a  Free  Trade  (Free 
Import)  country.  According  to  the  Free  Trade  theory  such 
successful  competition  is  impossible,  because  Protection 
increases  the  cost  of  living,  and  therefore  the  cost  of 
production.  What  Fawcett  and  others  thought  impossible 
has  actually  happened. 


IV— NOTES  FOR  DEBATERS  ON  THE  FREE  TRADE 
(FREE  IMPORT)  QUESTION. 


1.  The  Law  of  the  Cheapest  Market. — It  is  urged  that  cheapness  is 
an  essential  condition  of  prosperity  in  a  manufacturing  community. 
Buying  in  the  cheapest  market  means  a  low  cost  of  living,  and  therefore 
a  low  minimum  rate  of  wages;  this  is  an  advomtage  in  international 
competition. 

(a)  Ask  opponents  if  they  approve  of  (1)  Factory  Legislation 
and  (2)  operations  of  Trades  Unions,  both  of  which  tend  to  raise  the 
cost  of  production,  and  prevent  capitalists  from  buying  labour  in  the 
cheapest  market ;  also  of  (3)  progressive  municipalism,  which  lays  a 
tax  (municipal  rates)  on  house-rent — as  much  a  necessity  as  food. 
This  tax  is  sometimes  40  or  50%. 

(b)  The  countries  whose  competition  we  fear  are  not  those 
(India,  China,  etc.)  where  living  is  cheap  and  wages  low,  but  such 
as  the  United  States  of  America,  where  living  and  wages  are  high. 

:2.  The  Historical  Argument.— The  predictions  of  the  Free  Traders 
were  fulfilled ;  the  introduction  of  Free  Imports  was  followed  by  a 
period  of  commercial  prosperity  in  England.  If  Mr.  Cobden's 
predictions  were  fulfilled  here,  so  were  Mr.  McKinley's  in 
America.  We  have  to  deal  with  present  poverty  and  loss  of 
employment.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  says  that  "30 
per  cent,  of  our  population  is  on  the  verge  of  hunger."  This 
is  an  exaggeration  ;  but  there  is  truth  enough  in  it  to  justify 
the  opinion  that  our  commercial  system  needs  improvement. 
The  destruction  of  agriculture  under  Free  Imports  and 
the  flocking  of  rural  population  to  the  slums  is  one  cause. 
The  decline  of  manufactures  (see  xrx-xxn),  if  not  arrested, 
will  aggravate  the  evil.  Save  manufactures  as  they  have 
been  saved  and  extended  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
Save  agriculture  as  it  has  been  saved  in  France. 

3.    The   Fear  of  DEAR    Food. — It  is  asserted  that  even  a  moderate  duty 
WAist  raise  prices.     See  par.  6,  p.    9 ;   also  Tables  xiv-xvii. 
Additional  evidence  :  {a) 


Prices    of    Wheat    in    the    United    Kingdom    and   France.  (Agricultural 


XXIII. 


Returns,  1902.) 


February- 
July    . . 


1902. 


United  Kingdom. 
Duty  Price 
per  Qr.  per  Qr. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Nil  28  8 


Duty 
per  Qr. 
s.  d. 
12  2 


France. 


Price 
per  Qr. 
s.  d. 
36  5 


1  1 


30  11 


12  2 


39  8 


October 


1  1 


28  0 


12  2 


35  10 
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Observations. — Therefore  (1)  in  France  consumer  pays  only  two-thirds  of 
a  very  heavy  duty  ;  (2)  no  part  of  the  small  British  duty  fell 
on  consumer. 

(b)  Imported  beef  is  taxed  more  than  a  penny  a  pound,  both  In 
Germany  and  France.  In  1901  the  average  price  of  beef  per  cwt.  was: 
in  London  64s.  2d.  (first  quality),  54s.  lOd.  (second  quality) ;  in  Paris 
48s.  lid.  (medium) ;  in  Berlin  63s.  (first  quality).  (Agricultural  Returns, 
1902,  page  xxv.)    Who  pays  the  duty  ? 

(c)  When  the  duty  levied  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  French  silk 
was  taken  off  in  1860,  prices  of  piece  goods  rose  ;  the  French  producer, 
not  the  English  consumer,  pocketed  what  the  State  gave  up.  Who 
paid  the  duty  when  it  was  on  ? 

[Among  the  consequences  of  this  piece  of  Free  Trade  (Free  Imports) 
were  :  (1)  importation  of  foreign  ribbons  rose  from  £1,332,905  in  1860  to 
£2,331.363  in  1861 — the  difference  represents  loss  of  employment  to 
British  workmen  ;  (2)  the  number  of  looms  in  the  ribbon  weaving 
district  (Coventry  and  neighbourhood)  fell  from  6,325  in  1860  to  2,286  in 
1877  ;  (3)  the  population  of  the  district  decreased  by  4,818  between  the 
censuses  of  1861  and  1871.— (Papers  published  by  Coventry  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  1878).] 

(d)  In  1879  Germany  imposed  a  high  protective  tariff.  Sir  E.  B. 
Malet  reported  (Consular  Report,  1887,  No.  77)  that  "  eight  years' 
experience  had  shown  that  the  higher  duties  had  been  attended  with 
the  most  successful  results  fiscally,  but  that  they  had  failed  as 
protective  duties  {i.e.,  had  not  raised  prices).  Wheat  had  fallen  to  a 
price-level  unknown  for  a  hundred  years." 

4.  TARIFFS  AND  WAGES. — It  is  argued  that,  if  prices  rise,  the  workman 
will  be  ivorse  off,  unless  his  wages  rise  also,  and  there  is  no  security 
that  his  wages  will  rise.  It  is  not  admitted  that  prices  will  rise 
so  as  to  increase  the  cost  of  living.  However,  grant  that  they 
will.  Experience  is  decisive  as  to  the  rapid  rise  of  wages  in 
protected  countries.  In  Germany,  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  Sweden,  wages  have  risen  more  and  more  steadily  than  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  As  to  America,  the  report  of  the  Mosely 
Commission  is  conclusive  that,  allowing  for  higher  cost  of 
living,  working  men  are  better  off — i.e.,  can  save  more — than 
in  England.  But  America  is  a  rich  country,  developing  vast 
resources.  Then  take  Sweden,  a  poor  country.  Since  1865 
wages  have  about  doubled— a  result  of  a  great  increase  of 
production  and  employment. 


XXIV. 


liecent  Progress  of  Sweden,  1890-1900.    (St.  Abstr.  For.) 


1890. 

Tons. 


1900. 

Tons. 
252,320 
2,609,500 
£ 


Mining  Production,  Coal        ..  187,512 
Iron  Ore  ..  941,241 
£ 

Exports :  Total  ..        •  ..  16,909,000 

Iron  and  Btee]  Wares  245,000 

Machinery   ..       ..  170,000 


21,740,000 


:,.vi,  uoo 

643,000- 
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Contrast  the  stagnation  of  British  exports.  If  it  is  fair  to  argue 
for  Free  Imports  from  the  single  case  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it 
is  fair  to  argue  for  Protection  of  industry  from  the  single  case  of 
Sweden  ;  but  it  is  not  a  single  case.    (See  x,  xn,  xm.) 

xxv. 

Effect  of  Tariff'  on  Wages  in  Germany  ( Krupp's  Factory ).    (Report  of  Essen 
Chamber  of  Commerce.) 

Average  Daily  Wages. 


Before  Protection. 

m. 

pf. 

s. 

d. 

1871 

3 

3 

3 

0| 

1875 

3 

89 

3 

io| 

1879 

3 

2 

3 

Oi 

After  Protection. 

1882 

3 

57 

3 

7 

1886 

3 

71 

3 

8| 

1894 

4 

6 

4 

0! 

1895 

4 

10 

4 

H 

1900 

4 

78 

4 

9i 

The  same  report,  after  giving  particulars  of  food  prices,  concludes 
that  "  wages  under  Protection  rose  considerably  more  than  the  price 
of  food." 

Inferences. — The  protection  of  native  industry  by  a  tariff  tends  not 
only  to  increase  employment,  but  to  raise  wages. 

The  observed  law  is  that  the  rate  of  wages  moves  up  and  down 
with  exports.  Since  1872  our  exports  have  been  tending  to  become 
stationary  or  to  decline.  Mr.  Wood  (Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society, 
December,  1899)  shows  that  since  1873  wages  have  fallen  about  3%, 
that  employment  has  become  less  regular,  and  that  the  great 
increase  in  British  wages  took  place  when  prices  were  rising.  The 
countries  whose  exports  are  increasing  now  are  protected  countries. 

5.  Wages  and  Prices.— In   the   United   States   of  America,  in 

many  industries,  wages  are  higher,  yet  cost  of  production 
lower,  than  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Staffordshire  nail- 
worker  earns  15s.  a  week,  the  American  nailworker  £6 : 
yet  we  import  nails  from  the  United  States  of  America. 
America  is  ahead  of  us  in  the  use  of  economising  appliances 
and  methods,  which  involve  a  large  capital  outlay,  and  so 
can  only  be  adopted  where  there  is  a  secure  market  for  a 
very  large  output.  This  the  American  maker  has  because 
his  home  market  is  defended  for  him  by  the  Tariff.  For 
the  result  see  Tables  xu,  xiii. 

6.  Protection  and  Competition.    It  used  to  be  argued  that  protected 

countries  could  not  compete  in  neutral  markets  with  Free  Trade  countries, 
because  Protection  raises  the  cost  of  living,  and,  therefore,  the  cost  of 
production.  See  Tables  VII.  xu,  xiii,  xix,  xx,  xxi,  xxn, 
showing  how  the  United  States  of  America  and  Germany 
compete  with  us.  The  late  Lord  Farrer  wrote  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  1886,  that  "  in  spite  of,  or  possibly 
because  of  her  system  of  protection,  the  sale  of  her  highly 
forced  and  highly  priced  manufactures  is  in  a  great  measure 
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confined,  or  nearly  confined  to  her  own  subjects,  and  she 
is  no  rival  to  England  in  our  own  markets,  or  in  the  markets 
of  the  world."  (Free  Trade  versus  Fair  Trade,  p.  63.)  No 
one  having  knowledge  of  the  facts  would  dare  to  repeat 
this  assertion  to-day. 

Italy  is  also  a  highly  protected  country  ;  and  her  returns 

tell  the  same  tale  as  those  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Germany. 

XXVI. 

Recent  Expansion  of  Italian  Trade.    (St.  Abstr.  For.) 

Exports  from  Italy.             1892.                   1900.  Increase 

£                         £  per  cent. 

Total                                         38,327,000                53,530,000  40 

Of  Manufactured  Goods . .          4,897,000                12,135,000  148 

7.  IMPORTS  and  Exports. — Free  Traders  contend  that  imports,  not  exports, 

consumption,  not  production,  jurnish  the  true  test  of  national  prosperity. 
What  ultimately  happens  to  the  man  who  consumes  more  than 
he  produces — if  he  can  find  no  one  else  to  keep  him?  But,  it  is 
said,  we  pay  for  imports  by  invisible  exports  (freights,  interest  on  foreign 
securities,  etc.)  as  ivell  as  visible  exports.  Does  this  account  for 
the  facts  of  our  recent  dealings  with  the  United  States  of 
America  (Table  ix,  p.  16)?  The  Board  of  Trade  expert 
writes  cautiously  (B.O.T.  Mem.,  p.  14):  "It  is  alleged,  and 
probably  with  good  reason,  that  the  United  States  have  been 
repurchasing  American  securities  in  European  markets  to  a 
large  extent  in  recent  years,  and  principally  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  This  would  help  to  explain  a  portion  of  the  large 
increase  in  the  value  of  our  imports  from  the  States  since 
1895."  This  means  that  we  are  eating  up  our  capital — the 
savings  of  past  years  of  prosperity. 

8.  The  Decay  op  Agriculture.— Cobden  supposed  that  British 

agriculture  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Free  Trade,  because  it 
would  always  enjoy  the  "  natural "  protection  of  proximity 
to  markets — an  advantage  measured  by  the  cost  of  carriage 
from  foreign  countries.  This  advantage  has  been  greatly 
diminished  by  the  fall  in  freights.  Anyhow,  agriculture  has 
decayed  under  Free  Trade.  The  capital  value  of  agricultural 
land  and  farm  buildings  has  fallen  by  £800,000,000.  It  should 
be  insisted  that  this  decay  involves  a  social  evil  ;  the  economical 
test  is  here  insufficient. 

0.  THE  Old  Corn  LAWS. — It  is  said  that  to  abandon  or  modify  the  Free 
Trade  ( Free  Imports )  system  means  reversion  to  the  miseries  of  1815- 
1846.  See  Sec.  II,  3  and  5,  pp.  8,  9.  Add  that  the  poverty 
of  that  time  was  due  to  many  causes,  including  (a)  financial 
exhaustion  after  the  long  war  ;  (b)  an  absurd  and  disastrous 
Poor  Law  ;  (c)  transition  from  hand  production  to  machine 
production ;  the  factory  system— though  in  the  long  run 
economically  advantageous  entailed  much  hardship  in  its 
inception!  [f  protection  was  the  cause,  why  does  it  not 
produce  the  same  results  in  protected  countries  to-day  ?  Prices 
have  fallen,  and  wages  have  risen,  in  protected  countries  as 
well  as  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


V.— A  NOTE   ON  DUMPING. 

Speakers  will  do  well  to  obtain  examples  of  dumping — i.e.,  the 
selling  of  foreign-made  manufactured  articles  in  England  under  cost 
price — from  local  manufacturers  or  merchants,  so  as  to  illustrate  the 
advantage  of  Tariff  Beform  to  local  industries.  The  following 
examples  are  given  merely  as  typical : — 

A  certain  kind  of  cheap  pressed-glass  tumbler  is  produced  in  this 
country  (at  Gateshead)  at  a  cost  of  Is.  2d.  a  dozen.  If  the  English 
tumbler  is  sent  to  America  freight  and  tariff  raise  the  cost  to  more  than 
2s.  At  Pittsburg,  U.S.A.,  the  same  sort  of  tumbler  costs  Is.  6d.  a  dozen. 
The  American  makers  sell  half  their  output  at  home  at  2s.,  the  other 
half  in  England  at  Is.  So  the  English  maker,  who  makes  more 
cheaply,  is  beaten  in  both  markets. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  year  1900  the  German  Wire-nail  Makers' 
Union  sold  in  Germany  22,307  tons  of  nails  at  a  profit  of  82s.  9d.  a  ton, 
and  exported  19,425  tons  at  a  loss  of  44s.  a  ton  ;  the  home  market  being 
protected  against  competition  by  a  tariff  of  about  30s.  a  ton.  This 
statement  is  authenticated  by  the  Ironmonger  (February,  1901)  by  the 
report  rendered  by  the  Union  to  its  members. 

Such  cases,  however  well  authenticated,  may  be  received  with 
incredulity  by  a  popular  audience,  who  do  not  understand  how  a  profit 
can  be  made  by  selling  anything  under  cost  price.  The  explanation  is 
simple. 

The  full  cost  price  of  a  manufactured  article  includes  (1)  Interest 
and  depreciation  on  capital  cost  of  plant ;  (2)  Establishment  charges, 
such  as  rents,  rates,  salaries  ;  (3)  Material ;  (4)  Wages.  Of  these  (1)  and 
(2)  will  generally  be  the  same,  whether  the  output  is  large  or  small. 
If  part  of  the  output  is  sold  at  home  at  such  prices  as  to  cover  the 
whole  of  (1)  and  (2),  the  surplus  may  be  profitably  exported  if  the 
dumping  price  covers,  with  a  margin,  cost  of  material  and  wages 
only.  It  is  more  profitable  to  produce  the  full  output  and  dump  the 
surplus,  than  to  restrict  the  output  to  the  home  demand. 

The  conditions  for  successful  dumping  are  (1)  that  the  makers' 
home  market  should  be  protected  by  a  tariff  (for  it  is  necessary  to 
secure  high  prices  at  home) ;  (2)  that  the  market  in  which  the  goods 
are  dumped  should  not  be  protected  by  tariffs.  A  strong  trade 
combination  is  also  a  necessary  condition.  The  second  condition  is 
fulfilled  only  in  Great  Britain  :  hence  the  saying  is  true  that  "  England 
is  the  dumping  ground  of  the  world." 

Dumping  confers  on  this  country  the  present  advantage  of  cheap 
prices.  The  disadvantages  to  us  are  (1)  waste  of  capital  and  loss  of 
employment  in  the  industries  attacked ;  (2)  the  necessity  of  paying  for 
what  we  buy  with  the  savings  of  past  years,  not  with  the  produce  of 
present  industry  ;  (3)  high  prices  in  the  future,  when  the  British  maker 
is  finally  ruined  and  the  British  industry  destroyed. 

The  dumping  manufacturer  is  often  indirectly  aided  by  his 
Government;  e.g.,  wire  nails  are  carried  to  the  ports  by  the  Govern- 
ment railways  of  Germany  at  cheap  rates. 

A  sufficient  tariff  is  an  absolute  protection  against  dumping.  No 
other  method  of  protection  has  been  suggested. 


VI.— DOCUMENTS    AND  QUOTATIONS. 


The  Resolutions  of  the  Colonial  Premiers. 

(1)  That  this  Conference  recognises  that  the  principle  of  Preferential  Trading 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  His  Majesty's  dominions  beyond  the  seas  would 
stimulate  and  facilitate  mutual  commercial  intercourse,  and  woxdd,  by  promoting 
the  development  of  the  resources  and  industries  of  the  several  parts,  strengthen 
the  Empire. 

(2)  That  this  Conference  recognises  that,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
Colonies,  it  is  not  practical  to  adopt  a  general  system  of  Free  Trade  as  betvmen  the 
Mother  Country  and  the  British  dominions  beyond  the  seas. 

(3)  That  with  a  view,  however,  to  promoting  the  increase  of  trade  within  the 
Empire,  it  is  desirable  that  those  Colonies  which  have  not  already  adopted  such  a 
policy  shoidd,  as  far  as  their  circumstances  permit,  give  substantial  preferential 
treatment  to  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

(4)  That  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Colonies  respectfully  urge  on  His 
Majesty's  Government  the  expediency  of  granting  in  the  United  Kingdom 
preferential  treatment  to  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  Colonies,  either  by 
exemption  from  or  reduction  of  duties  now  or  hereafter  imposed. 

(5)  That  the  Prime  Ministers  present  at  this  Conference  undertake  to  submit 
to  their  respective  Governments  at  the  earliest  opportunity  the  principle  of  the 
resolution,  and  to  request  them  to  take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  give 
effect  to  it. 

The  Canadian  Position. 

From  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  W.  S.   Fielding,  M.P.,  Minister  of  Finance 
in  the  (Canadian)  House  of  Commons,  April  16th,  1903. 

[After  quoting  the  resolutions  of  the  Colonial  Premiers  and  the 
Canadian  memorandum,  Mr.  Fielding  regretted  that,  owing  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  absence  in  South  Africa,  they  had  for  some  months 
been  deprived  of  his  help  in  the  consideration  of  the  Tariff  question. 
It  might  be  too  much,  he  added,  to  expect  that  Mr.  Ritchie  would  deal 
with  it  in  his  Budget  speech.] 

''But,  however  that  may  be,  this  much  at  least  may  be  said,  that, 
as  we  were  invited  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  express  our  views  on  this 
subject,  as  he  took  an  interest  in  the  matter,  and  as  there  are  others  in 
the  Imperial  Parliament  who  take  an  interest  in  it,  some  of  whom 
are  prepared  to  express  themselves  more  freely  than  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  prepared  to  do,  the  least  that  the  British  authorities  can  expect 
is  that  we  shall  allow  a  reasonable  time  to  elapse  before  anything 
further  is  done.  But  if,  after  further  consideration  they  come  to  the 
conclusion  l.hat  our  request  is  not  a-  reasonable  one.  if,  owing  to  their 
adherence  to  certain  views,  they  cannol  grant  us  the  preference,  we 

Shall  be  free  bo  lake  our  own  course.  Whether  in  such  a,  case  it  would 
be  wise,  iii  the  interests  of  ( lanada,  to  modify  or  change  I  he  preferential 
tariff  would  be  a  question  to  be  considered.    But,  putting  aside  other 
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considerations,  if  the  British  Government  and  people  do  not  show  any 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  preference,  then,  so  far  as  the  British 
Government  and  people  are  concerned,  they  cannot  complain  if  we 
see  fit  to  modify  or  change  that  preferential  tariff." 

The  National  Union  of  Conservative  Associations. 

In  1891  this  body  unanimously  adopted  resolutions  in  favour  of 
"  the  extension  of  commerce  upon  a  preferential  basis  throughout  all 
parts  of  the  British  Empire,"  and  "  expressing  the  earnest  expectation 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  see  their  way  clear  before  the 
next  electoral  campaign  to  make  some  decisive  declaration  of  their 
intention  to  promote  mutually-favouring  customs  arrangements 
between  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country." 

[Where  were  the  "Free  Trade  Unionists"  then  ?] 
Mr.  Cobden's  Prediction. 

"  Europe  altogether  has  been  corrupted  by  the  vicious  example  of 
England  in  her  commercial  legislation.  I  believe  that  if  you  abolish 
the  Corn  Law  honestly,  and  adopt  Free  Trade  in  its  simplicity,  there 
will  not  be  a  tariff  in  Europe  that  will  not  be  changed  in  less  than  five 
years  to  follow  your  example." — (Speech  at  Manchester,  January,  I846.J 

Professor  Thorold  Rogers. 

"The  best  economic  condition  is  not  that  in  which  the  greatest 
amount  of  produce  is  obtained  at  the  cheapest  rate  ;  the  greatest  amount 
of  capitalists  pick  up  the  greatest  amount  of  profits,  but  one  in  which 
the  greatest  amount  of  workmen  can  live  in  the  greatest  possible 
comfort  and  security." — ( Oxford  Free  Trade  Lectures :  quoted  by 
Mr.  BENJAMIN  KlDD,  Nineteenth  Century,  July  1903.) 

President  McKinley. 

"The  people  of  no  nation  in  history  has  ever  permanently 
prospered  under  a  policy  which  sacrificed  its  home  industries  to  build 
up  and  develop  the  resources,  and  give  employment  to  the  labour, 
of  foreign  States."— footed  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd,  as  above.) 

Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd. 

"  To  describe  the  modern  expansion  of  British  trade  supply,  as  the 
result  of  our  Free  Trade  policy,  would  be  little  more  than  nonsense." 

"  The  immense  interval  which  separates  the  actual  world  as  it 
exists  now  from  that  world  in  which  the  majority  of  even  our 
middle-aged  leaders  of  economic  thought  formed  their  opinions  is 
very  marked." 

"The  United  States  possesses  the  largest  Free  Trade  basis  in  the 
world." 

"The  time  has  come  when  there  is  only  one  effective  policy 
possible  for  us.  We  must  become  masters  in  our  own  household. 
There  is  only  one  basis  from  which  we  can  move  against  the  prevailing 
tendencies  in  the  world.  The  industry  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with 
its  limited  base  of    production,  has,   if  my  interpretation  of  the 
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situation  so  far  described  be  correct,  no  inherent  power  of 
indefinitely  protecting  itself  under  existing  tendencies  from  becoming 
a  mere  annex  of  American  finance,  with  all  that  that  implies.  To 
move  with  effect  we  must  have  a  basis  of  production  wide  enough  and 
under  our  own  control.  There  is  only  one  such  basis  left  us  in  the 
world— that  within  the  frontiers  of  the  British  Empire." — (Nineteenth 
Century,  July,  1003.) 

[Readers  who  wish  to  grasp  the  larger  issues  of  the  present 
controversy  will  do  well  to  read  Mr.  Kidd's  remarkable  essay.] 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  (1902.) 

"  The  old  ideas  of  trade,  of  free  competition,  are  changed.  We  are 
face  to  face  with  great  combinations  and  enormous  trusts,  having 
behind  them  gigantic  wealth.  Even  the  industries  and  the  commerce 
which  we  thought  to  be 'peculiarly  our  own  are  in  danger.  It  is  quite 
impossible  that  these  new  methods  of  competition  can  be  met  by  a 
strict  adherence  to  old  and  antiquated  methods,  which  were  perfectly 
right  at  the  time  at  which  they  were  developed.  At  the  present 
moment  the  Empire  is  being  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  in  our  isolation 
we  must  look  to  ourselves.  We  must  draw  closer  our  internal  relations, 
ties  of  sentiment,  ties  of  sympathy — yes,  and  ties  of  interest." — (Speech 
of  May  16,  1002.) 

Do  Import  Duties  fall  wholly  on  the  Consumer? 

Prof.  Henry  Sidgwick. 

"Unless  foreign  products  are  completely  excluded  by  import 
duties,  such  duties  will  partly  have  the  effect  of  levying  a  tribute  on 
foreign  producers,  the  amount  and  duration  of  which  may  in  certain 
cases  be  considerable." — (Principles  of  Political  Economy,  p.  403.) 

Prof.  Senior. 

"A  part  of  the  taxes  received  by  the  Government  of  one  country 
is  often  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  another. " — (Outlines  of  Political 
Economy,  p.  184- ) 

Prof.  Seligman. 

"  It  is  obvious  that  cases  may  arise  where  it  is  not  true  that  'the 
tariff  is  a  tax,'  in  the  sense  that  the  whole  burden  of  an  import  duty  is 
necessarily  borne  by  the  consumer."— (Incidence  of  Taxation,  2nd  Ed., 
ip.  303.) 

Prof.  Nicholson. 

"  If  the  taxing  country  has  been  taking  a  large  part  of  the  foreign 
supply  (a  partial  buyers'  monopoly)  the  foreigner  may  be  compelled  to 
bear  part  of  the  tax  to  lessen  his  loss." — ( Principles  of  Political  Economy, 
vol.  Hi,  p.  342.) 

How  a  Tariff  Works. 

Prop.  Sidgwick. 

"  Suppose;  that  a  fi ve  per  cent,  duty  is  imposed  on  foreign  silks,  and 
that  in  consequence,  after  a  certain  interval,  half  the  silks  consumed 
are  the  product  of  native  industry,  and  that  the  price  of  the  whole 
has  risen  two  and  a  half  per  cent.    It  is  obvious  that,  under  these 
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circumstances,  the  other  half  which  comes  from  abroad  yields  the  State 
five  per  cent.,  while  the  tax  levied  on  consumers  as  a  whole  is  only  two 
and  a  half  per  cent.,  so  that  the  nation  in  the  aggregate  is  at  this  time 
losing  nothing  by  protection,  except  the  cost  of  collecting  the  tax  ; 
while  a  loss  equivalent  to  the  whole  tax  falls  on  the  foreign  producers." 
— ( Principles  of  Political  Economy,  p.  J$3.) 

Sir  John  Seeley. 

"In  not  much  more  than  half  a  century  the  Englishmen  beyond 
the  sea — supposing  the  Empire  to  hold  together — will  be  equal  in 
number  to  the  Englishmen  at  home;  and  the  total  will  be  much 
more  than  a  hundred  millions." — (Expansion  of  England,  p.  14.) 

Mr.  Balfour. 

"  Those  who  think  that  the  present  economic  position  of  the 
country  requires  the  most  careful  examination,  see  four  dangers  in  the 
present  position  of  affairs. 

"The  first  is  that  the  provision  of  adequate  capital  for  carrying  on 
great  industries  is  imperilled  by  the  fact  that  foreign  nations,  under 
their  protective  system,  are  able  and  willing  to  import  into  this 
country  objects  which  are  largely  manufactured  in  the  country,  at 
below  the  cost  price,  either  in  the  country  of  origin  or  in  the  country  of 
importation. 

"  The  second  is  that  negotiation  with  regard  to  tariffs  is  rendered 
impossible  by  the  present  position  of  our  tariffs.  Remember  that  Mr. 
Oobden,  when  he  negotiated  the  great  treaty  with  France  in  1860,  did 
a,  great  deal  for  Free  Trade  between  France  and  England,  because  he 
had  something  to  give  France.  He  gave  a  great  deal,  and  subsequent 
Administrations  have  given  the  rest— and  there  is  nothing  now  to 
give.  Those  who  want  to  see  Free  Trade  encouraged  by  discouraging 
the  erection  of  these  tariff  walls  have  no  means  of  negotiation  at  all. 

"  The  third  question  is  whether  or  not,  if  our  Colonies  desire  to 
give  us  preferential  treatment,  we  shall  permit  foreign  intervention  in 
what  I  venture  to  think  are  our  own  domestic  concerns. 

"The  fourth  is  that  there  should  be,  if  possible,  some  arrangement 
made  with  the  self-governing  Colonies  which  should  unite  us  together 
in  fiscal  bonds.  "—(Speech  of  June  26th,  1903 ). 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

"There  is  no  man,  however  poor,  who  need  fear  under  the  system 
that  I  propose,  that,  without  his  goodwill,  the  cost  of  living  will  be 
increased  a  single  farthing."— ( Speech  of  Jane  26th,  1903.) 
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